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SOME  OF  THE  OBJECTS  OF  STUDYING 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 


By  W.  M.  EVANS,   Litt.    D. 

Instructor  in  English 


*"That  the  leading  object  of  the  study  of  English  gram- 
mar is  to  teach  the  correct  use  of  English  is,  in  my  view,  an 
error,  and  one  which  is  gradually  becoming  removed,  giving 
way  to  the  sounder  opinion  that  grammar  is  the  reflective 
study  of  language,  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  of  which  cor- 
rectness in  writing  is  only  one,  and  a  secondary  or  subordi- 
nate one — by  no  means  unimportant,  but  best  attained  when 
sought  indirectly.  It  should  be  a  pervading  element  in  the 
whole  school  and  home  training  of  the  young,  to  make  them 
use  their  own  tongue  with  accuracy  and  force;  and,  along 
with  any  special  drilling  directed  to  this  end,  some  of  the 
rudimentary  distinctions  and  rules  of  grammar  are  conven- 
iently taught ;  but  that  is  not  the  study  of  grammar,  and  it 
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will  not  bear  the  intrusion  of  much  formal  grammar  without 
being*  spoiled  for  its  own  ends.  It  is  constant  use  and  prac- 
tice, under  never  failing  watch  and  correction,  that  makes 
good  writers  and  speakers;  the  application  of  direct  authority 
is  the  most  efficient  corrective." 

As  only  a  few  of  the  objects  of  studying  English  grammar 
can  be  noticed  in  this  paper,  the  following  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  discussion : 

I.  To  put  language  work  upon  a  scientific  basis. 
II.  To  show  the    relations  existing  between    grammar 
and  literature. 

III.  To  prepare  the  pupil  to  study  other  languages. 

IV.  To  give  the  pupil  greater  effectiveness  of  speech. 
V.  To  give  the  pupil  discipline. 

I.  To  Put  Language  Work  upon  a  Scientific  Basis. — 
The  pupil  has  learned  in  his  work  in  elementary  grammar  to 
classify  sentences  as  to  meaning, — -as  declarative,  interroga- 
tive, and  imperative.  He  has  also  learned  to  construct  such 
sentences.  He  has,  however,  been  governed  by  mere  terminal 
marks  more  often  than  we  at  first  suppose.  He  has  believed, 
for  example,  that  every  declarative  sentence  must  close  with 
a  period.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  he  has  been  dealing 
with  the  usual  and  regular  types;  now,  he  must  come  to  see 
the  unusual  and  irregular.  Such  sentences  as,  "She  said  to 
her  mother,  'What  shall  I  ask?'"  and  "They  hear  heavenly 
voices  asking,  'Why  stay  ye  on  earth,  unless  to  grow?'  "  are  de- 
clarative sentences,  though  each  closes  with  an  interrogation 
point.  Only  two  of  the  ten  commandments  have  in  any  part 
the  imperative  form,  but  they  are  all  imperative  in  force.  It 
is  right  to  expect  the  pupil  in  the  grades  to  get  an  elementary 
notion  of  the  difference  between  complex  and  compound  sen- 
tences. Yet  some  of  the  constructions  of  dependent  clauses 
approach  so  closely  certain  relations  of  independent  clauses 
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that  only  pupils  of  rather  mature  development  ought  to  be 
expected  to  determine  in  these  cases  which  are  complex  sen- 
tences and  which  are  compound.  "The  more  stairs  Mr.  Pick- 
wick went  down,  the  more  stairs  there  seemed  to  be  to  de- 
scend," is  a  very  common  type  of  sentence.  Yet,  in  the  early 
study  of  clause  constructions  and  relations,  such  sentences 
are  as  often  called  compound  as  they  are  called  complex. 
Compound  sentences  having  3lauses  of  inference  or  conse- 
quence are  often  mistaken  for  complex  sentences  containing 
clauses  of  cause  or  reason.  "The  ground  is  wet;  therefore 
it  rained,"  "He  is  not  at  home;  hence  I  have  not  written  to 
him,"  and  "God  was  angry  with  the  children  of  Israel;  for 
He  overthrew  them  in  the  desert,"  are  compound  sentences. 
The  grammarians  do  not  all  agree  whether  certain  con- 
junctions are  co-ordinate  or  subordinate.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  they  have  not  agreed  upon  the  work  done  by 
clauses  connected  by  these  conjunctions.  *"Of  the  causal 
conjunctions,  for  is  the  most  difficult  to  recognize  as  a  co-or- 
dinating conjunction,  probably  because  it  is  often,  though 
wrongly,  used  interchangeably  with  the  subordinating  con- 
junction because,  by  people  who  do  not  realize  that  a  causal 
statement  may  be  either  independent  or  dependent  gram- 
matically. Pupils  should  meet  the  fact  squarely  that /or,  as 
a  conjunction,  is  always  co-ordinating,  while  because  is  al- 
ways subordinating.  In  the  sentence,  'I  was  indignant;  for 
I  had  done  my  best,'  the  meaning  is  equivalent  to, — 'I  was 
indignant,  and  the  reason  was  I  had  done  my  best.'  That  is, 
there  are  two  distinct  thoughts,  neither  dependent  grammat- 
ically upon  the  other,  yet  bearing  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  Compare  with  this  the  answer  to  the  question, — 'Why 
were  you  indignant?'     Answer, — 'I  was  indignant  because  I 
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had  done  my  best.'  Here  the  whole  purpose  of  the  sentence 
is  to  give  the  cause  of  my  indignation;  therefore,  in  this 
sense,  the  causal  clause  is  an  essential  part  of  the  first  state- 
ment, and  is  dependent  upon  it,  because  being  a  subordinating 
conjunction." 

Pupils  of  the  grades  may  be  expected  to  point  out  with 
considerable  accuracy  complete  subjects  and  complete  predi- 
cates of  plain  sentences.  But  do  they  understand  the  under- 
lying difficulties  involved  in  distinguishing  subjects  and 
predicates?  Do  we  as  teachers  realize  how  easy  it  is  in  this 
matter  to  go  beyond  the  pupil's  discernment? 

*"The   communication  of  thought   for  which   sentences 
exist  necessarily  supposes  two  things: 

1.  Certain  things  known  to  the  speaker,  which  are  not 
known  to  the  hearer. 

2.  Certain  things  known  to  both  in  common. 

"As  there  are  thus  two  conditions  of  speech,  there  must  be 
two  terms  in  a  sentence.  That  which  expresses  what  is 
known  to  the  speaker  alone,  is  always  the  subject  term;  that 
which  indicates  what  is  known  to  both  speaker  and  hearer,  is 
always  the  complement  term.  The  things  not  generally 
known  are  individuals  and  species  in  distinction  from  classes 
and  families.  Hence  the  less  generic  constitute  the  subject. 
Thus: 

'The  panther  is  a  quadruped.' 

'A  quadruped  is  an  animal.' 

'The  oak  is  a  tree;  a  tree  is  a  plant.' 
"In  many  sentences,  the  subject  and  the  predicate  seem 
equally  specific,  or  equally  generic,  and  often  both  things  are 
known  to  the  hearer  as  well  as  to  the  speaker.     In  the  sen- 
tence, 'Caesar  conquered  Gaul,'  the  hearer  and  speaker  alike 
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are  supposed  to  know  perfectly  what  is  meant  by  both  terms. 
All  there  is,  however,  in  the  subject  term  that  gives  any  sig- 
nificance as  a  subject  is  something  unknown  to  the  hearer. 
Although  the  hearer  knows  who  Caesar  is,  he  is  not  sup- 
posed by  the  speaker  to  know  the  fact  that  he  now  states, — 
namely,  that  Caesar  was  the  one  who  conquered  Gaul.  Even 
where  the  two  terms  are  identical,  as  'Right  is  right,'  there 
is  supposed  to  be  in  the  subject  term  that  which  the  hearer 
does  not  feel  sufficiently.  In  some  cases  the  speaker's  inten- 
tion is  to  call  to  the  hearer's  mind  what  he  knows  but  is  sup- 
posed to  have  forgotten. 

"Only  when  the  predicate  consists  of  a  copula  and  a 
complement  separate  from  each  other  can  there  be  any  trouble 
in  deciding  which  is  the  subject  and  which  is  the  predicate. 
In  such  cases,  however,  there  will  often  arise  the  most  per- 
plexing doubt.  The  position  of  the  subject  and  the  predicate 
will  not  determine  the  construction.  In  the  sentences,  'The 
place  where  this  happened  is  Boston,'  and  'Boston  is  the  place 
where  this  happened,'  the  place  where  this  happened  is  the 
term  known  to  the  speaker,  but  unknown  to  the  hearer;  there- 
fore, the  place  where  this  happened  is  the  subject,  whether 
coming  first  or  last.  In  the  case  of  questions,  something,  un- 
known to  the  questioner,  is  sought,  not  communicated.  In 
both  question  and  answer,  this  unknown  thing  sought  by  the 
asker  and  communicated  by  the  answer  is  the  subject.  In 
the  sentence,  'Who  is  this?'  and  in  the  answer,  'This  is  my 
friend,'  this  is  the  subject." 

As  a  further  consideration  of  the  first  large  divisions, — To 
put  the  language  work  of  the  grades  upon  a  scientific  basis — 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  a  word  about  the  parts  of  speech. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  the  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades 
to  know  the  parts  of  speech  when  the  words  under  considera- 
tion are  doing  their  regular  duty.     These  pupils  must  learn 
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later,  however,  that  a  word  may  be  used  as  more  than  one 
part  of  speech.  But,  for  example,  is  commonly  used  as  a 
conjunction;  a  word  of  the  same  spelling  may  be  used  as  a 
preposition,  or  as  an  adverb.  I  say,  a  word  of  the  same 
spelling;  it  is  not  the  same  word,  strictly  speaking;  for  it  is 
in  each  case  a  symbol  of  a  different  idea.  The  following  sen- 
tences illustrate  the  modern  uses  of  but; 

"Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers."  (Conjunction.) 
"The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave."  (Adverb.) 
"None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair."   (Preposition.) 
As  may  be  used  as  a  conjunction,  as  an  adverb,  or  as  a  rela- 
tive pronoun : 

"He  went  out  as  mate."  (Conjunction.) 
"It  is  as  dark  as  pitch."  (Adverb.) 
"Such  as  came  were  fed."  (Relative  pronoun.) 
From  the  scientific  point  of  view,  nothing  in  the  language 
work  of  the  grades  is  more  superficially  considered  than  the 
verb-phrase.  Although  the  pupil  of  the  grades  uses  the  term 
verb- phrase  as  naturally  as  he  uses  the  term  verb,  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  elements  composing  verb-phrases.  Moreover, 
classes  below  the  high  school  should  not  be  asked  to  analyze 
verb-phrases.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  that  the 
teacher  of  the  grades  should  know  the  elements  composing 
verb- phrases.  If  she  does  not  know  them,  she  is  not  fully 
prepared  to  determine  the  correctness  of  her  own  language  or 
that  of  her  pupils.  Indeed,  from  the  language  point  of  view, 
these  elements,  so  far  as  their  forms  are  concerned,  are  more 
important  to  the  teacher  in  the  grades  than  to  the  teacher 
above  the  grades.  The  latter  has  verb-phrases  analyzed  be- 
cause the  process  is  educative;  he  is  not  thinking  especially 
of  the  language,  or  form.  In  such  verb-phrases  as  do  write, 
write  is  not  the  bare  root  of  the  verb,  but  the  infinitive  with- 
out to.     The  do  is  the  real  verb  and  the  infinitive  write  is  the 
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object  of  do.  In  the  verb-phrase  am  writing,  writing,  the 
present  active  participle,  has  the  value  of  a  predicate  adjec- 
tive. The  future  verb -phrases  shall  write  and  will  write  are 
made  of  the  present  tenses  of  the  irregular  verbs  shall  and 
will,  with  the  infinitive  write  as  objects  of  the  auxiliaries 
sh all  and  will  considered  as  independent  verbs.  The  passive 
verb -phrase  is  written  is  made  of  the  present  indicative,  third 
person,  singular  of  the  verb  be,  with  the  past  participle  of  the 
verb  write.  The  past  participle  of  the  passive  verb-phrase  has 
the  value  of  a  predicate  adjective. 

Many  of  the  verb-phrases,  especially  those  with  have  for 
their  auxiliary,  are  very  far  removed  from  their  original 
meaning,  and  are  therefore  hard  to  analyze.  For  this  reason, 
the  analysis  of  such  verb -phrases  gives  some  knowledge  of 
the  growth  of  language.  In  some  cases,  the  verb -phrase  has 
become  a  mere  mechanical  device  for  expressing  certain 
varieties  of  past  time.  Such  phrases  can  no  longer  be  taken 
apart,  nor  can  the  construction  of  each  word  in  these  phrases 
be  shown,  unless  each  element  be  restored  to  its  original 
force.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  know  each  element  in 
every  verb -phrase,  in  order  to  be  certain  of  language  forms. 

Much  may  be  done  to  place  the  language  work  of  the 
grades  upon  a  scientific  basis,  by  showing  that  there  are 
reasons  underlying  the  choice  of  words.  The  language  books 
aid  the  pupil  very  much  in  selecting  words,  but  the  tests  used 
are  often  but  partial  truths.  The  true  distinctions  are  usually 
overlooked.  For  example,  the  language  books  give  the  fol- 
lowing direction  for  determining  whether  to  use  shall  or  will: 
"Use  shall  with  the  first  person  and  will  with  the  second  and 
third,  to  denote  futurity ;  use  will  with  the  first  person  and 
shall  with  the  second  and  third,  to  denote  determination." 
The  true  inwardness  of  the  matter  is  seen,  however,  only  in 
the  derivation  of  the  words.     The  original  meaning  of  shall 
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is  to  owe,  or  to  be  obliged.  The  original  meaning  of  will  is  to 
determine.  In  the  sentence,  "I  shall  go,"  the  speaker  avoids 
egotism  by  referring  to  the  act  as  an  obhgation  or  duty  rather 
than  as  something  under  the  control  of  the  will.  Hence  he 
uses  shall  (to  owe),  rather  than  will  (to  determine).  In  the 
sentences,  "You  will  go"  and  "He  will  go,"  courtesy  is 
shown  by  referring  to  the  will  of  others  rather  than  to  their 
duty.  Hence  the  speaker  uses  will  (to  determine),  rather 
than  si  tall  (to  owe). 

Correcting  errors  in  English  thus  somewhat  scientifically 
does  not  lessen  the  value  of  early  training  in  the  home  and 
in  the  school.  Such  means  of  correction  becomes  a  source  of 
encouragement  to  those  that  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
failed  to  receive  excellent  home  and  school  training  in  lan- 
guage. The  following  oft-quoted  statement  is  sometimes 
misunderstood:  *"One  must  be  a  somewhat  reflective  user  of 
language  to  amend  even  here  and  there  a  point  by  grammat- 
ical reasons ;  and  no  one  ever  changed  from  a  bad  speaker 
to  a  good  one  by  applying  the  rules  of  grammar  to  what  he 
said."  It  is  perhaps  true  that  no  one  ever  changed  from  a 
very  bad  speaker  to  a  very  good  one  by  applying  the  rules  of 
grammar  to  what  he  said.  But  it  is  also  true  that  many  bad 
speakers  have  become  very  much  better  ones  by  applying  the 
rules  of  grammar  to  what  they  said.  Bad  habits  in  the  use  of 
English  may,  to  a  degree,  be  removed  as  certainly  as  bad  hab- 
its of  any  other  kind.  It  is  not  so  necessary,  of  course,  to  apply 
a  formal  rule  as  it  is  to  apply  the  knowledge  of  a  grammatical 
construction.  If  we  have  a  desire  to  remove  a  certain  error 
in  English,  we  shall  soon  come  to  notice  the  mistake  just  after 
we  have  made  it;  a  little  later,  we  shall  think  of  the  correct 
form  in  time  to  avoid  the  error.     By  thus  schooling  ourselves, 
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many  of  our  errors  in  speech  will  bo  wholly  removed.  With- 
out the  application  of  the  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  con- 
struction, however,  some  errors  in  English  will  never  be  re- 
moved. For  example,  many  people  use  like  as  a  conjunction, 
though  they  know  it  should  not  be  so  ueed  and  are  trying  to 
avoid  such  use.  The  failure  is  caused  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  construe  lion  used.  The  different  uses  of  the  word  must 
be  known.  We  sometimes  hear  teachers  speak  discourag- 
ingly  of  the  efforc  to  remove  errors  from  the  speech  of  their 
pupils.  Indeed,  the  task  often  seems  hopeless.  I  have  ob- 
served, however,  that  errors  that  were  once  very  common 
among  the  pupils  of  this  school  are  now  rarely  made  by  them. 
I  give  below  a  few  of  the  many  common  errors  that  may  be 
removed  it  we  weary  not  in  well-doing. 

Nouns — 1.  Use  Rev.  or  The  Rev.  before  the  full  name  or 
before  some  other  title  in  addressing  a  clergyman;  as,  Rev. 
J.  C.  Gordon;  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Gordon;  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon; 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon      Don't  say  Rev.  Gordon. 

2.  Way  should  not  be  pluralized  when  it  expresses  dis- 
tance.    Say,  "It  was  a  long  way,"  [not  a  long  ways'}. 

3.  Don't  use  party  for  person,  except  in  legal  or  business 
phrases.  Say,  "He  is  the  person  that  I  wished  to  see,"  [not 
party"]. 

Pronouns — 1.  Much  care  is  needed  to  note  case  construc- 
tions where  the  ear  is  apt  to  mislead  one.  Say,  "  Who  shall 
I  say  calls?"  Inot  whom],  "Who  do  men  say  that  I  am?" 
[not  whom]. 

2.  When  a  relative  pronoun  is  used  as  a  subject,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  relative  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in 
person  and  number.  Say,  "He  is  one  of  the  best  teachers 
that  have  ever  taught  in  our  county,"  [not  has]. 

3.  The  masculine  form  is  used  when  reference  is  indiffer- 
ently to  male  or  to  female.     Avoid  using  a  plural  personal 
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pronoun  that  refers  to  a  singular  antecedent.  Say,  "Every 
person  must  take  pride  in  his  loyalty  to  duty,  if  he  expects 
others  to  respect  him"  [not  their,  they,  or  them]. 

Adjectives— 1.  Don't  say,  "a  half  an  hour."  Say, 
"half  an  hour"  or  "a  half-hour."  "I  waited  half  an  hour" 
or  "I  waited  a  half-hour." 

2.  Normal  is  an  adjective,  except  in  a  geometric  sense. 
Say,  "He  is  attending  the  normal  school,"  [not  the  normal"]. 

3.  Don't  use  well-posted  for  well-informed.  Say,  "He  is 
well-informed,"  [not  well-posted]. 

4.  Don't  use  funny  when  you  mean  odd  or  queer. 

"But  the  old  three-cornered  hat, 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 
Are  so  queer!" 

5.  Don't  use  these  kind  for  this  hind.  Say,  "  This  kind  of 
grapes  is  sour,"  [not  these  kind]. 

8.  Don't  use  healthy  for  wholesome.  Say,  "I  want  whole- 
some food,"  [not  healthy]. 

7.  Don't  use  unthougated  for  unthinking  or  thoughtless. 
There  is  no  such  reputable  word  as  unthoughted.  Say,  "He 
was  thoughtless  or  unthinking ,"  [not  unthoughted]. 

Verbs  and  Verbals — 1.  Ought  is  a  defective  verb;  hence 
it  has  no  past  participle.  Say,  "You  ought  not  to  do  so," 
[not  hadn't  ought]. 

2.  Don't  omit  the  infinitive  in  such  sentences  as  "The  dog 
wants  to  come  in;"  "The  boy  wants  to  get  on  the  train."  By 
so  doing  you  leave  the  verb  with  an  adverb  for  its  apparent 
object.  Don't  say,  "The  dog  wants  in',"  "The  boy  wants  on 
the  train." 

3.  When  a  verb,  taking  an  infinitive  as  object,  refers  to  a 
future  act  or  circumstance,  the  present,  not  the  perfect,  in- 
finitive should  be  used;  as,  "I  expected  to  go  to  Europe,"  [not 
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to  have  gone];  "I  expected   to  write  to  you  last  week,"  [not 
to  have  written]. 

4.  When  a  verb,  taking*  an  infinitive  as  object,  refers  to  a 
past  act  or  circumstance,  the  perfect,  not  the  present,  infini- 
tive should  be  used;  as,  "He  appeared  to  have  seen  better 
days,"  [not  to  see]. 

5.  Don't  use  guess  when  you  mean  think  or  suppose.  Say, 
"I  suppose  it  is  true,"  [not  guess], 

6.  Don't  use  ride  and  drive  interchangeably.  The  former 
indicates  that  one  is  on  the  horse;  the  latter,  that  one  is  in 
the  vehicle. 

7.  Don't  use  dont  for  doesn't.  Say,  "She  doesn't  dress 
properly,"  [not  don't}. 

8.  Don't  use  expect  for  think  or  suspect.  Say,  "I  think  he 
will  come,"  [not  expect].  Expect  refers  to  the  future;  suspect, 
to  the  present  or  past.  Say,  "I  expect  to  go;"  "I  suspect  that 
it  is  time,"  [not  expect] . 

9.  Don't  use  try  and  go  for  try  to  go.  Say,  "I  shall  try  to 
go,"  [not  try  and  go]. 

Adverbs — 1.  Somewhat  is  an  adverb;  some  is  an  adjec- 
tive.    Say,  "My  friend  is  somewhat  better,"  [not  some  better]. 

2.  Don't  use  not  with  but  in  such  sentences  as,  "I  did  not 
study  it  but  one  term;"  "It  won9t  be  but  two  days  till  Sunday;" 
"I  didn't  miss  but  two  problems."  Say,  "I  studied  it  but  one 
term;"  "It  will  be  but  two  days  till  Sunday;"  "I  missed 
but  two  of  the  problems." 

3.  Everywhere  is  an  adverb:  place  is  a  noun.  Say,  "I 
looked  for  it  everywhere,"  [not  every  place], 

4.  This,  that,  and  real  are  not  adverbs.  Say,  "It  was  as 
long  as  this  or  that,"  [not  this  long  or  that  long];  "It  was 
very  cold,"  [not  real  cold];  "I  can't  jump  so  far,"  [not  that 
far], 

5.  Don't  use  hardly  or  scarcely  with  a  negative.      Say, 
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"He  could  scarcely  do  the  work,"  or  "He  could  kardlywaXk," 
[not  couldn't  scarcely  or  couldn't  hardly]. 

6.  Don't  use  nicely  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  your 
health.  "How  are  you  this  morning?"  "I  am  well,"  [not 
nicely]. 

7.  Don't  use  just  as  soon  for  just  as  lief.  Say,  "I  had  just 
as  lief  go ,"  [not  just  as  soon}. 

8.  Don't  say  unthoughtedly  for  unthinkingly.  There  is  no 
such  reputable  word  as  unthoughtedly.  Say,  "I  did  that  un- 
thinkingly "  [not  unthoughtedly"]. 

Prepositions — 1.  But  is  a  preposition  when  equivalent  to 
except.  Say,  "Nothing  but  expense  and  trouble  has  grown 
out  of  the  business,"  [not  have].  Nothing  is  the  subject  of 
has  grown;  expense  and  trouble  are  objects  of  but. 

2.  A  late  dictionary  will  be  of  much  service  in  determin- 
ing what  prepositions  follow  certain  words. 

(a)  Accuse  of,  not  with. — "The  criminal  was  accused  of 
the  crime,"  [not  with]. 

(b)  Compare  with  (in  respect  to  quality). — "He  com- 
pared Longfellow  with  Lowell,"  [not  to], 

(c)  Compare  to  (by  way  of  illustration). — "He  compared 
hope  to  an  anchor,"  [not  with]. 

3.  Don't  use  between  several  for  among  several.  Say, 
"The  expenses  shall  be  apportioned  among  several  people," 
[not  behveen]. 

Conjunctions — 1.  Like  is  not  a  conjunction;  hence  it 
should  not  be  used  for  as  or  as  if.  Say,  "It  looks  as  if  it  were 
going  to  rain,"  or  "It  looks  like  rain."  Don't  say,  "It  looks 
like  it  was  going  to  rain."     Like  has  the  following  uses: 

(a)  "I  shall  not  see  his  like  again."     (Noun.) 

(b)  "But  it  is  like  the  jolly  world."   (Adjective.) 

(c)  "He  maketh  them  to  stagger  like  a  drunken  man." 
'Adverb.) 

(d)  "I  like  him  well."     (Verb.) 
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2.  Without  is  a  preposition,  but  not  a  reputable  conjunc- 
tion;  hence  it  should  not  be  used  for  unless.  Say,  "I  shall 
not  go  without  them,"  or  "I  shall  not  go  unless  they  go," 
[not  with oni  they  go\. 

3.  That  as  a  substantative  conjunction  is  used  to  intro- 
duce noun  clauses.  Say,  "I  do  not  know  that  I  can,"  [not 
as"]. 

II.  To  Show  the  Relations  of  Grammar  to  Literature. — 
*"The  grammarian  is  a  recorder  and  an  arranger  of  the 
usages  of  language,  and  in  no  manner  or  degree  a  law- 
giver; hardly  even  an  arbiter  or  critic."  t"The  office  of 
grammar  is  not  to  make  language,  or  the  rules  which  govern 
it,  but  rather  to  record  that  usage  for  the  benefit  of  him  who 
speaks  the  language."  J  "That  grammarian  exceeds  his 
commission  who  marks  out  for  the  pupils'  feet  a  path  nar- 
rower than  the  highway  which  the  usage  of  the  best  writers 
and  speakers  has  cast  up."  §" Style  is  fluid  and  shifting.  Its 
highest  standard  in  any  era  is  the  prevailing  usage  of  that 
era.  What  this  usage  is  can  not  always  be  easily  determined ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  for  our  period,  we  must  bow 
to  it  as  supreme  authority." 

The  question,  Is  this  good  English?  is  one  that  is  not  al- 
ways rightly  understood  in  classes  in  grammar.  Often  the 
teacher  takes  this  question  to  mean,  What  do  the  grammars 
say  about  it?  The  question  means,  of  course,  Have  the  great 
writers  and  speakers  seen  fit  to  use  such  language  or  con- 
structions?    A   pupil   in   one   of  my   classes  asked  whether 


^Whitney's  "Essent'als  of  English  Grammar,"  Preface,  page  V. 

tRaub's  "Grammar,"  page  I. 

tReed  and  Kellogg's  "Higher  Lessons,"  page  170. 

3  Kellogg's  "Rhetoric,"  page  15. 
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used  to  be  is  good  English.     He  was  referred  to  the  lines  in 
Longfellow's  poem,  "The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs." 
"In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  hospitality." 
The   pupil   then   asked:   "Does   Longfellow's  using  the  ex- 
pression make  it  good  English?"     No,    it   does   not.     "One 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer."     No,  the  expression  of 
one  author   does  not  determine  usage.       Hence  a  thorough 
test  of  the  correctness  of  the  expression  demands  that  it  be 
seen  in  other  reputable  writing.     Such  treatment  urges  the 
teacher  and  pupil  to  a  wider  reading  and  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  best  literature.     In  most  cases  the  pupil  does  not 
read  widely;  consequently  something  must  be  done  to  enable 
him  to  determine  what  words  have  good  footing  in  our  lan- 
guage.    Words  that  have  good  footing  must  be: 

1.  Reputable,  as  opposed  to  low,  vulgar,  or  slang. 

2.  National,     "         "  "  provincial  or  colloquial. 

3.  Present,      "         "  "  rare,    obsolescent,  or  ob- 
solete. 

"Slang  is  the  leprosy  of  our  language."  A  young  woman 
in  one  of  my  classes  said  to  me :  "You  corrected  me  for  using 
ain't;  it  is  in  the  dictionary."  Yes,  it  is  in  the  dictionary, 
but  it  is  marked  as  colloquial  or  illiterate.  "The  dictionary 
is  a  home  for  living  words,  a  hospital  for  the  dying,  and  a 
cemetery  for  the  dead."  Of  course,  there  is  a  medium  ground 
between  the  one  extreme  of  being  hypercritical  and  the  other 
of  allowing  our  language  to  degenerate  to  the  plane  of  the 
rabble. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  paragraph  on  good -footing  does  not 
seem  unduly  narrow.  The  desire  is  to  check  license,  not  lib- 
erty. In  the  use  of  constructions,  as  in  the  use  of  words,  we 
are  free  to  go  where  the  best  literary  men  have  found  it  safe 
to  go.     Some  of  the  statements  of  grammarians  are  too  nar- 
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row.  Many  grammars  tell  us  that  the  subject  of  an  impera- 
tive verb  is  always  you  or  thou  understood  But  Lowell  uses 
tliey  as  the  subject  of  an  imperative  verb: 

"Look  on  who  will  in  apathy,  and  stifle  they  who  can, 

The  sympathies,  the  hopes,  the  words,  that  make  man 

truly  man." 

The  statement  that  a  sentence  should  not  close  with  a 

preposition  is  not  in  harmony   with   literary   usage.     Often 

such  arrangement  is  the  best;  as,  "Attention  is  the  stuff  that 

memory  is  made  of," 

Grammar  aids  in  literary  interpretation.  In  the  sentence, 
"Here  folly  still  her  votaries  inthralls"  the  form  of  the  verb 
indicates  its  subject.  If  we  fail  to  see  the  antecedent  of  it  in 
the  following  couplet,  we  lose  the  force  of  the  whole : 

'"Tis  ours  to  save  our  brethren;  with  peace  and  love 
to  win 
Their  darkened  hearts  from  error,  ere  they  harden  it 
to  sin." 
*" Whenever  a  student  has  but  hazy  conceptions  of  a  sen- 
tence or  a  paragraph,  the  teacher  can  frequently  do  no  better 
than  to  strike  directly  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty  by  a  gram- 
matical question.      It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  bit  of  satiric 
ridicule  offered  upon  the  teacher  of  literature  who  ventures 
to  call  for  the  analysis  of  a  sentence.     The   wisdom  of  such 
questioning  depends  altogether  upon  the    character   of   the 
passage.     If  a  noble  sentiment  clearly  expressed,  and  of  lit- 
erary beauty,  is  needlessly  subjected  to  grammatical  analy- 
sis, this  is  a  pedagogical  crime,  but  if  an  obscure  passage  is 
being  cleared  up  by  the  patient  analytic  process,  that  may  be 
the  best  teaching  possible." 

III.   To    Prepare    the    Pupil    to    Study    Other  Lan- 


'flistory  of  English  Grammar  Teaching,"  page  25:  F.  A.  Barber. 
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GUAGES. — *"As  the  human  mind  is  everywhere  and  in  all 
the  same,  the  methods  of  thinking  are  precisely  the  same. 
Hence  when  we  have  learned  the  elements  of  thought  in  one 
language,  we  have  learned  the  same  for  i  3.    Here, 

then,  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  the  mos  ill 

study,  not  only  of  our  own   ;  e,  but  of  j." 

t"Give  me  the  man   who  ca]  I        nee  tak*   to 

pieces  an  En  sentence — brio;    and  not  too  complicated 

even — and  I  will  welcome  him  as  better  prepared  for  further 
study  in  other  languages  than  if  he  had  r<  h  Caesar  and 

Vergil,  and  could  parse  then  !  '  ne  i    yle  in  which 

they  are  so  often  parsed."      Of  lace  years,  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  teach  th  . ;n  languages  by  the  so- 

called  "natural  method."  Within  the  last  few  months,  I  have 
received  letters  from  several  of  the  best  teachers  of  foreign 
languages  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States. 
These  teachers  think  that  the  "natural  method"  is  neither 
wise  nor  profitable ,  An  acquaintance  with  the  parts  of  speech, 
with  case  relations,  and  with  sentence  structure  is  necessary 
to  the  profitable  study  of  other  languages.  The  instructors 
of  foreign  languages  should  be  able  to  depend  upon  the  pu- 
pil's familiarity  with  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  construc- 
tions of  words.  A  pupil  that  hasn't  this  knowledge  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  badly  handicapped  in  studying  foreign  languages. 
IV.  To  Give  the  Pupil  Greater  Effectiveness  of 
Speech. — Such  effectiveness,  however,  comes  slowly.  Skill  is 
usually  reached  through  attention  to  details.  Much  that  has 
been  attempted  in  the  language  work  must  be  continued  in 
the  study  of  technical  grammar.  The  short,  choppy  sen- 
tences and  the  loosely  constructed  long  ones  have  been  im- 
proved in  the  language  work,  and  they  may  be  further  im- 


*Harris  R.  Greene's  "The  English  Language,"  page  137. 

tWhitney,  quoled  from  Barber's  "'History  of  English  Grammar  Teaching,1'  page  24. 
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proved  in  the  grammar  class.  But  the  pupil  will  require 
greater  development  to  see  the  co-ordination  and  subordina- 
tion of  ideas  in  properly  constructed  sentences.  The  pupil's 
knowledge  of  word,  phrase,  and  clause  constructions  is  a 
necessary  preparation  to  the  study  of  rhetoric.  Attention  to 
variety  of  expression  through  the  adaptation  of  grammatical 
constructions  is  of  some  importance  in  securing  effectiveness. 
Most  pupils,  for  example,  use  too  many  declarative  sentences. 
Entire  themes  do  not  contain  an  interrogative  or  an  impera- 
tive sentence.  Even  if  there  were  a  variety  of  sentences  as 
to  meaning  and  as  to  structure,  there  would  still  be  too  great 
sameness  of  word,  phrase,  and  clause  elements.  Words 
should  be  expanded  into  phrases,  and  phrases  into  clauses; 
clauses  should  be  contracted  into  phrases,  and  phrases  into 
words. 

Changes  from  the  usual  to  the  unusual  order  of  elements 
will  often  result  in  greater  effectiveness : 

"Then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro." 
"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 
"How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are!" 
"Thus  opened  and  closed  the  great  campaign." 
"No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wrong." 
Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  means  of  securing 
effectiveness  through  elliptical  forms.     These   are   far   more 
effective  than  they  would  be  if  the  ellipses  were  supplied : 
"Miscreant!" 

"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 
"Off  with  his  son  George's  head!" 
"Liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever,    one   and   in- 
separable!" 

Idioms,  proverbs,  and  sententious  quotations  will  add 
vigor  when  they  are  used  as  illustrative  sentences.  In  the 
early  work  in  language  and  in  grammar,  however,  such  sen- 
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tences  should  be  made  of  words  that  are  most  common  to  the 
pupil;  new  words  obscure  grammatical  relations.  The  more 
common  the  ideas  are  for  which  the  words  stand  as  symbols, 
the  more  easily  the  pupil  grasps  the  grammatical  relations 
expressed  by  the  sentence  containing  those  words.  And 
grammar,  like  every  other  branch  of  study,  becomes  most 
valuable  when  it  is  a  part  of  the  pupil's  life  and  feeling. 
Such  sentences,  however,  become  common,  even  insipid,  to 
the  pupil  long  before  he  has  had  sufficient  drill  in  grammat- 
ical relations.  He  concludes  that  he  knows  the  relations, 
simply  because  the  words  in  the  sentences  are  common  to 
him.  At  this  stage  of  work,  therefore,  effectiveness  will  be 
secured  by  turning  away  from  sentences  that  now  begin  to 
seem  stale  and  meaningless  to  the  pupil.  Such  sentences 
as  these  will  give  zest  to  his  work ;  moreover,  they  are  the 
sentences  that  effective  writers  and  speakers  have  used  in 
trying  to  express  themselves  most  effectively. 

"I  had  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon  than  such  a 
Roman." 

"The  swallows  murmur,  but  the  deeps  are  dumb." 

"Fast  bind;  fast  find." 

"The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear." 

"A   home-returning   bee   shot   humming  athwart  the 
shade." 

"The  cheeks  of  Christmas  glow  red  and  jolly." 

"I'll  read  you  a  matter,  deep  and  dangerous." 
V.  To  Give  Discipline. — *"The  study  of  forms  and  rela- 
tions develops  a  kind  of  sense-perception  that  external  ob- 
jects do  not  develop.  The  relations  of  external  objects  rank 
far  below  those  of  internal  objects  in  educational  value. 
Grammar  is  the  logic  of  speech;  it  is  the  only  strictly  gram- 


'Teachiug-  the  Language  Arts,"  pag-e  159:  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 
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matical  study  with  which  most  persons  who  attend  school 
ever  form  a  practical  acquaintance.  In  fact,  grammar  is  in 
some  respects  a  more  searching  investigation  of  thought  than 
logic  itself,  because  grammar  embraces  all  the  modifications 
of  thought  expressed  in  the  proposition,  while  logic  embraces 
only  the  essential  relations." 

*' 'Grammar  is  the  science  of  language,  and  as  the  first  of 
the  seven  liberal  arts  it  has  long  held  sway  in  school  as  the 
disciplinary  study  par  excellence.  A  survey  of  its  educational 
value,  subjective  and  objective,  usually  produces  the  convic- 
tion that  it  is  to  retain  the  first  place  in  the  future.  Its  chief 
objective  advantage  is  that  it  shows  the  structure  of  language 
and  the  logical  forms  of  subject,  predicate,  and  modifier,  thus 
revealing  the  essential  nature  of  thought  itself,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  objects,  because  it  is  self -object.  On  the  sub- 
jective or  psychological  side,  grammar  demonstrates  its  right 
to  the  first  place  by  its  use  as  a  discipline  in  subtle  analysis, 
in  logical  division  and  classification,  in  the  art  of  questioning, 
and  in  the  mental  accomplishment  of  making  exact  defini- 
tions. Nor  is  this  an  empty  formal  discipline;  for  its  sub- 
ject-matter, language,  is  a  product  of  the  reason  of  a  people 
not  as  individuals  but  as  a  social  whole,  and  the  vocabulary 
holds  in  its  store  of  words  the  generalized  experience  of  that 
people,  including  sensuous  observation  and  reflection,  feeling 
and  emotion,  instinct  and  volition." 

t"As  a  matter  of  logical  training  the  grammatical  analysis 
of  our  uninflected  vernacular  is  a  more  severe  discipline  than 
the  translation  of  a  highly  inflected  foreign  language  like 
Latin.  What  is  meant  by  the  claim  of  classical  scholars  that 
the  Latin  language,  owing  to  its  inflections,  is  better  adapted 


^Committee  of  Fifteen. 

t"The  Teaching-  of  English  Grammar,"  page  23:  F.  A.  Barber  of  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  School. 
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to  teaching  grammar  than  is  English?  Simply  that 
in  Latin  the  form  of  the  word  is  a  direct  aid  to  recognizing  its 
function  in  the  sentence.  The  mere  fact  that  in  English 
the  pupil  is  obliged  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  from 
the  order  of  the  words,  and  from  a  logical  insight  into  the 
content  of  the  thought  with  little  or  no  aid  from  the  form  of 
the  words — this  very  fact  makes  the  study  of  English  gram- 
mar a  more  abstract,  and  difficult,  and  disciplinary  subject 
than  the  grammar  of  any  highly  inflected  speech.  For  this 
very  reason,  also,  it  gives  the  student  a  firmer  grasp  upon 
grammatical  relations  than  he  can  possibly  acquire  through 
foreign  language  study." 

If  we  take  into  account  the  fundamental  terms  in  the  study 
of  grammar,  we  shall  see  that  the  work  in  this  branch  is  in  its 
ultimate  processes  necessarily  disciplinary.  These  funda- 
mental terms  are:  sentence,  judgment,  word,  and  idea.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  grammar  is  the  science  of  sentence  struc- 
ture. A  sentence  is  the  expression  of  a  judgment,  or  the 
expression  of  a  thought  in  words.  A  judgment  is  the  decision 
respecting  the  agreement  or  the  disagreement  between  two 
ideas.  A  word  is  the  symbol  of  an  idea.  An  idea  is  the 
mental  picture,  or  notion,  that  we  have  of  a  thing.  Hence 
the  study  of  grammar  begins  with  the  idea.  There  is  no 
thought  at  this  point,  however,  of  underestimating  the  value 
of  definitions  and  laws  .There  are  definitions  of  grammatical 
terms,  and  laws  of  word,  phrase,  and  clause  formation  and 
construction  that  must  be  known.  We  cannot  escape  the 
drudgery  of  grammatical  details.  In  the  disciplinary  phase 
of  the  study  of  grammar,  however,  we  have  turned  somewhat 
away  from  mere  forms.  Definitions  have  become  labels  of 
conclusions;  laws  have  come  to  seem  what  they  are  in  reality, 
inductions  from  literary  usage. 

To  be  more  specific,  let  us  look  at  a  few  points  that  come 
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up  in  class  work  from  day  to  day.  In  the  sentence  "He  is 
often  sick,"  no  amount  of  repeating  the  definition  of  an  adverb 
will  give  the  construction  of  the  word  often.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  word  must  be  determined  by  seeing  whether  often 
modifies  the  condition -idea  expressed  by  the  adjective  sick, 
or  whether  it  modifies  the  time -idea  expressed  by  the  verb, 
the  time- word  of  the  sentence.  In  the  sentences  "I  kept  him 
jumping,"  and  "I  found  him  wandering  about  the  town," 
the  participles  jumping  and  wandering  have  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  the  pronoun  that  each  modifies.  In  the  former 
example,  the  idea  expressed  by  the  participle  jumping  is  the 
resultant  of  the  idea  expressed  by  the  verb  kept;  hence  the 
participle  is  a  complement  of  the  verb, — an  objective  predicate. 
In  the  latter  sentence,  the  participle  is  merely  an  appositive 
modifier  of  the  pronoun  him.  In  the  sentence,  "He  came  out 
of  the  house,"  out  of  is  a  preposition -phrase;  the  two  words 
represent  the  relation  idea.  In  "He  came  from  under  the 
house,"  from  represents  the  relation -idea;  under  the  house 
is  object  of  the  preposition  from.  In  "This  is  a  picture  of 
John,"  John  is  a  symbol  for  the  imaged-idea.  The  sentence 
means:  "This  pictures  John,"  or  "This  is  John's  image." 
"This  is  a  picture  of  John's;"  this  sentence  is  intended  to 
emphasize  the  possession -idea, — "This  is  one  of  John's  pos- 
sessions." "William  and  Mary  are  good  children;"  the 
nouns  William  and  Mary  represent  distinct  ideas,  hence  the 
verb  is  plural.  "Bread  and  butter  is  wholesome  food;"  the 
nouns  bread  and  butter  represent  a  single  idea,  hence  the 
verb  is  singular. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  relations  and  constructions  of 
clauses  is  found  in  a  former  paragraph.  It  is  more  pertinent 
at  this  point;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  co-ordination  and  subordi- 
nation of  ideas.     *"In  the  complex  sentence,  the  proper  re- 

*Kerrick  and  Damon's  "Composition  and  Rhetoric,"  2nd.  ed.,  page  84. 
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lationship  between  the  ideas  is  shown;  in  the  detached  sen- 
tences, the  reader  has  to  make  the  relationship  for  himself. 
In  the  complex  sentence,  some  ideas  that  are  subordinate  in 
importance  are  placed  subordinately,  whereas  in  the  simple 
sentence  all  ideas  have  apparently  the  same  value.  By  the 
use  of  compound  and  complex  sentences,  then,  a  writer  shows 
the  construction  and  comparative  value  of  his  ideas.  The 
more  mature  and  difficult  his  thought  is,  the  more  carefully 
are  his  sentences  constructed  to  reveal  the  proper  relation- 
ship of  his  ideas,  and  the  more  he  will  use  compound  and 
complex  sentences."  This  discussion  pertaining  to  securing 
discipline  through  attention  to  the  distinction  of  ideas  might 
easily  be  carried  much  further;  for  the  study  of  word,  phrase, 
and  clause  constructions  rests  upon  such  distinction. 

References  are  made  in  this  paper  to  the  superficial  work 
that  is  done  in  the  language  teaching  of  the  grades.  No  criti- 
cism is  intended  by  such  statements.  The  grade  work  in  lan- 
guage must  be  superficial  as  compared  with  that  which  is  done 
with  pupils  of  rather  mature  development.  This  is  but  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  subject-matter  of  this  as  well  as  of  other 
subjects  must  be  adapted  to  the  capability  of  the  pupil.  *"To 
expect  young  scholars  who  have  not  studied  the  English  lan- 
guage in  its  earlier  forms,  to  explain  the  real  difficulties  of 
English  constructions,  is  in  a  high  degree  unreasonable;  nor 
should  such  matters  be  brought  before  them  at  all  until  they 
have  gained  a  thorough  and  familiar  knowledge  of  the  usual 
and  regular  constructions." 


'Whitney's  "Essentials  of  English  Grammar,"  page  250. 
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The    School    Calendar 

1902 

FALL    TERM 

Sept.  16,  Tuesday,  Entrance  Examinations  and  Classification 

Sept.  17,  Wednesday,  Class  Work  begins 

Dec.  19,  Friday,  Fall  Term  ends 

1903 

WINTER  TERM 

Jan.  6,  Tuesday,    Entrance    Examinations  and  Classification 
Jan.  7,  Wednesday,  Class  Work  begins 
March  24,  Tuesday,  Winter  Term  ends 

SPRING  TERM 

March  31,  Tuesday,  Class  Work  begins 
June  19,  Friday,   Spring  Term  ends 

SUMMER  TERM 

June  22,  Monday,  Classification 

June  23,  Tuesday,  Class  Work  begins 

July  31,  Friday,  Summer  Term  ends 
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